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PHYSICAL  BARRIERS 


ALVIN  LEE  FLOYD 


Editor's  Note:  This  article  was  submitted  by  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  in  Oklahoma.  The  author,  Mr.  Floyd, 
is  a  blind  man  who  is  taking  a  course  of  training  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  department.  He  is  being  fitted  for  some  type  of 
journalistic  work.  We  invite  your  attention  to  this  article  of 
Mr.  Floyd's  as  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  work  of  re- 
habilitation. 


ROM  tender  infancy  to  bleak  grave,  as  we  trod  life's  high 


*  way,  each  individual  is  stalked  by  that  grim,  invisible 
spectre,  physical  misfortune.  Its  tread,  so  silent,  we  are  un- 
aware of  its  presence,  makes  each  footstep  a  perilous  adventure, 
every  corner  a  mysterious  menace.  Unseen,  it  stands  ready  to 
strike  us  down  with  blow  from  cruel,  fleshless  hand,  to  leave 
us  lying  subject  to  handicaps  so  gruesome  in  extent  that  the 
glowing  light  of  happiness  is  obscured  behind  a  physical  barrier 
of  fearful  proportions. 

This  startling  truth  is  evidenced  by  the  thousands  of  maimed 
unfortunates  who  clamor  for  sustenance  throughout  the  width 
and  breadth  of  our  land.  All  are  not  beggars.  Some  are  self- 
supporting,  while  a  few  others  attain  outstanding  success. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  individuals  maf  fca\ie  at  ckie 
time  held  like  positions  in  social  and  economic  life.  They 
might  have  had  the  same  high  goal  toward  which  to  strive;  be- 
fore misfortune  struck  them  down. 
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Then  why  the  great  difference  in  later  years?  Why  does 
one  beg  while  the  other  surges  on  in  noteworthy  accomplish- 
ment? The  answer  is  no  secret;  it  is  just  the  grit  and  deter- 
mination of  the  one  individual,  backed  by  the  proper  measure 
of  cooperation.  These  are  the  salient  factors  which  mark  the 
vast  difference  between  despair  and  success. 

To  fully  illustrate  this  fact,  let  us  look  at  a  situation  from 
real  life.  In  a  mountainous  district  in  Kentucky,  three  boy 
enemies,  Abe,  Bob  and  Cliff,  attended  the  same  country  school. 
They  were  compelled  by  the  rough  topography  of  the  land  to 
travel  the  same  road  which  was  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  river 
and  on  the  other  by  a  bluff  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  At 
one  point,  the  road  swung  around  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  bluff. 
Just  a  few  rods  away  was  the  home  of  Abe,  the  larger  of  the 
trio,  while  Bob  and  Cliff  lived  a  mile  beyond.  It  happened 
that  one  evening  after  school,  Abe  hurried  on  home  ahead  of 
the  other  boys.  When  Cliff  had  passed,  Abe  ran  and  secreted 
himself  behind  the  rocky  point  and  waited.  When  Bob  stepped 
into  view,  Abe  leaped  upon  him  and  severely  beat  him.  A  few 
days  later  he  did  the  same  to  Cliff  and  thereafter  at 
regular  intervals  he  repeated  the  thrashing  of  the  two  boys. 
The  other  two  youths,  being  smaller,  dared  not  retaliate.  The 
boys'  parents  protested  but  to  no  avail.  Abe  kept  up  his  inju- 
dicious acts.  At  last  Cliff  quit  school,  but  Bob  continued  in 
spite  of  the  barrier  which  stood  between  him  and  his  education 
and  ultimate  success  in  life.  Each  time  Abe  thrashed  him.  Bob 
fought  back  a  little  harder.  However,  the  repetition  was  get- 
ting painful  and  Bob  was  showing  scars  from  the  frequent 
encounters. 

One  day  Bob  appealed  to  the  schoolmaster.  That  kind  old 
gentleman  slapped  him  on  the  back  knowingly. 

"You  need  just  a  little  cooperation,  Bob.  How  about  let- 
ting me  help  you  scale  the  wall?'' 

After  school,  the  master  accompanied  Bob  to  the  bluff. 
After  s^vejral  attempts  Bob  was  at  last  lifted  to  the  top  of  the 
rock.    Then  the  teacher  retraced  his  steps  to  the  school. 
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Bob  stole  quietly  across  the  top  toward  the  point.  Sure 
enough  when  he  peered  over  the  rim  Abe  was  crouched  down 
peeping  around  the  corner  waiting  for  him.  Momentarily  Bob 
relived  his  suffering  at  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  His  decision 
was  grim  and  resolute.  With  a  shrill  cry  he  leaped  downward 
on  the  back  of  his  foe.  The  encounter  ended  in  complete 
victory  for  Bob.  A  few  minutes  later  he  assisted  his  crestfallen 
opponent  to  his  feet  and  started  him  home.  From  that  moment 
Abe  ceased  to  be  a  barrier.  Bob  had  whipped  the  thing  which 
stood  between  him  and  his  education. 

Bob's  demonstration  of  grit  and  determination  was  the 
foundation  of  the  schoolmaster's  act  of  cooperation.  From 
the  vantage  point  thus  gained  Bob  was  enabled  to  smash  his 
opposition.  Thereafter  Bob  rose  steadily  to  high  preferment 
among  the  statesmen  of  his  day  while  Cliff,  the  boy  without  grit 
and  determination,  grew  in  ignorance  and  lived  in  poverty. 

Thus  it  is  on  life's  highway.  When  a  man  or  woman 
suddenly  find  themselves  struck  down  by  misfortune ;  find  their 
goal  of  success  obscured  behind  a  barrier  of  physical  handicap, 
it  is  a  terrifying  moment.  It  is  a  time  when  their  hopes  are 
most  likely  to  shatter  like  glass,  when  the  flame  of  aspiration 
is  most  likely  to  flicker  and  die,  when  their  ideals  are  most 
likely  to  vanish  forever.  But  they  alone  must  face  the  conse- 
quences. It  is  then  and  there  that  they  must  decide  what  road 
they  are  to  travel. 

To  the  left  is  the  wide  road  of  pity.  It  is  easy  to  travel  for 
it  requires  little  or  no  effort  and  well-meaning  but  thoughtless 
friends  assist  its  travelers  by  sympathizing  and  crying  with 
them.  It  is  indeed  the  road  of  pity  and  may  God  have  mercy 
on  those  who  travel  it,  for  it  leads  to  disappointment,  despair^ 
despondency  and  destruction. 

The  other  road  angles  right.  The  traveler  who  chooses  to 
travel  that  direction  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  glowing  light 
of  his  goal  but  he  shall  know  it  is  there  beyond  the  hill.  He 
starts  his  slow  movement  forward.  The  first  incline  is  steep 
and  jagged.    It  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  ease  with  which 
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he  traveled  before  the  blow  w^hich  maimed  him.  Nevertheless, 
if  he  has  the  grit,  he  will  start  the  upward  climb.  His  feet  may 
slip,  he  may  roll  backwards  a  hundred  times,  but  each  time  he 
does  it  prepares  him  better  for  the  next  attempt  and  he  is 
richer  by  the  new  lesson  as  he  starts  over  again. 

The  first  incline  is  his  own  and  he  must  climb  it  alone. 
None  can  assist  him.  It  is  made  with  the  strength  of  deter- 
mination. He  must  not  heed  the  pleading  of  friends  who  beg 
him  to  desist,  shaking  their  heads  doubtfully.  Nor  must  he 
cast  glances  backward.  It  is  easy  to  drift  backward  to  the 
road  of  self-pity.  He  must  fight  himself  and  fight  his  friends 
until  he  stands  at  the  peak  of  that  incline. 

The  next  hill  is  steeper  yet,  but  a  new  inspiration  has 
swept  over  him.  He  can  look  back  now  and  smile,  for,  after 
all,  he  had  the  grit  when  he  started!  He  has  mastered  deter- 
mination by  mastering  himself  and  lo!  as  he  faces  the  other 
barriers  again,  he  sees  the  faint  glow  of  new  hope  on  the  horizon 
above. 

He  walks  forward  now.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  him 
to  crawl.  He  has  acquired  new  legs  by  stepping  out  with 
determination.  He  may  stop  and  survey  the  distance.  It  is 
long  and  fearfully  steep.  But  he  smiles  and  lifts  his  foot.  He 
is  making  his  first  step  on  the  last  lap  of  the  journey  in  over- 
coming the  barrier  that  physical  handicap  had  placed  in  his 
way.   Until  then  it  had  seemed  of  unsurmountable  proportions. 

Then  something  happens.  He  feels  a  hand  over  his.  It 
is  a  helping  hand  and  its  owner  is  walking  beside  him,  smooth- 
ing the  way. 

"Who  are  you?*'  he  inquires,  thankfully. 

**I  am  Cooperation.  My  real  name  is  Rehabilitation 
Service.** 

"Fine!  You  are  certainly  helping  me  climb  by  smoothing 
out  the  barriers.    How  far  do  you  go  with  me?'* 

"To  your  goal  or  so  long  as  you  continue  to  help  yourself. 
You  see,  I  alone  could  not  sweep  away  the  barriers  which 
confront  you.    I  can  but  stand  by  to  lend  a  hand  when  you 
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begin  to  struggle  upward.  I  give  aid  but  to  those  with  grit  to 
conquer  themselves.  I  follow  onward  until  your  future  unfolds 
and  spreads  out  before  you  like  a  magnificently  colored  fan- 
Then  I  leave  you  to  assist  another  who  has  set  himself  the 
glorious  stint  of  surmounting  Misfortune's  physical  barriers!" 


CONFERENCE 

NINETIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSOCIATION 

May  28  ^  June  2,  1934 

Waldorf  Astoria 
New  York  City 
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PREJUDICE  OR  ACHIEVEMENT 


THOMAS  P.  McAULIFFE 


/^EORGE  WASHINGTON,  father  of  our/ountry,  experi- 

f  enced  trouble  in  placing  into  operation  Kis  plans  and  ideas 
for  yoy  and  me.  Today,  Franklin  D.  Roo^velt,  saviour  of  our 
countrys.  is  confronted  with  obstacles/ preventing  necessary 
schemes\from  removing  us  from  ther  shackles  of  a  dilemma 
of  industrial  and  social  unrest,  whicK  has  enveloped  our  people 
for  more  tnan  a  quartette  of  years. 

Rehabilitation  is,  and  has  h/en  retarded  in  progress.  Like 
the  great  emancipators,  Washington  and  Roosevelt,  rehabilita- 
tion will  win  because  the  cause  is  just,  honest,  necessary  and 
sincere  and  is  beii^  fostered  by  men  and  women  whose  sole 
object  is  doing  som^tjung  for  the  other  fellow.  No  greater 
cause  could  be  undermken  by  any  human. 

There  lies  ahead  nruch  work  to  be  done  by  every  branch 
and  phase  of  reKabilitatron  if  the  physically  handicapped  are 
to  be  given  their  equal  chance  and  the  credit  they  are  entitled  to. 

Christmsfs  is  the  period  of  each  year  when  you  and  I  think 
of  giving/.  .  at  least  that  isNA^hat  we  should  do.  Each  new 
year  we^  make  resolutions  to  ofetter  our  individual  status  by 
resolvirig  never  to  do  things  whicnv^in  the  past  carried  us  astride 
of  n/ogress  path.  Often  these  resolutions  are  carried  to  corn- 
pk^tion  but  more  often  than  not  our  firm  resolves  are  short 
lived  and  we  soon  relapse  into  our  {previous  highways  and 
by-ways.  Frankly,  it  is  high  time  that  \Ve,  as  individuals,  turn 
our  hearts  to  torrid  heat  with  motives  good  and  our  mind  with 
stout  purposes  in  the  interest  of  rehabilitation  of  humans.  No 


